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THE MATERIAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



REV. W. G. BALLANTINE, D.D., LL.D. 
Springfield, Mass. 



A new interest has sprung up in religious education. A great 
association has been formed to promote it. An annual convention, 
assembling hundreds of representative leaders in religion and in 
education, has made for itself a permanent place on the calendar. 
Now for the first time there is a national platform, above the plane 
of local and sectarian influences, from which the best thought of 
workers in all parts of the broad field may find free utterance and 
be assured of general and respectful attention. 

The significance of the establishment of such a parliament of 
intelligence, reason, and courtesy, where before all was division, 
mutual ignorance, rivalry, and misunderstanding, cannot be over- 
estimated. Great things are to be expected. In the Sunday school, 
particularly, which has lagged behind the day school, there will be 
improvements. There will be better rooms, better ventilation, 
better maps and pictures, better libraries, better music, and better 
pedagogical methods. 

There is, however, one question as yet little attended to, which, 
as the general preliminary talk inevitable at the beginning of such a 
movement subsides, will shape itself distinctly out of the cloud of 
matters and will demand ample consideration — the question of 
material. What, with our finer equipment and our perfected peda- 
gogical art, is going to be taught ? What, at the end of fifteen years 
of education in the Sunday school, may Christian young people be 
fairly expected to know, and what should they be prepared to do ? 
As yet the main body of Sunday school workers shows no conscious- 
ness that there is any large matter for investigation here. The 
tacit assumption is well-nigh universal that the Bible is the only 
textbook for the Sunday school, and that it is to be studied in small 
sections by means of "lesson-helps." In accordance with this idea, 
some churches have even abandoned the time-honored name " Sunday 
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school," and are using " Bible school " instead. So far as there is 
discussion of material, it turns upon the relative merits of different 
series of Bible lessons and of the lesson-helps of rival publishers. 

But the time has come for a revolution in religious education 
similar to that which came in scientific education "when it turned 
from the deductive study of Aristotle to the inductive study of the 
earth and the stars. The problems and activities of the religious 
life of today must have a large place in it. It must introduce the 
young to those conceptions of the universe and to those facts in 
biology which strike the modern scientist dumb, as he finds himself 
face to face with "God in his world." The time has come when 
religious education shall cease to be the study of disconnected notes 
upon fragments of sacred text expressed in the English of three 
hundred years ago. The Bible and the life and words of Jesus can 
no longer be viewed as isolated phenomena separated from us by a 
chasm of two thousand years, during which God has done nothing 
and has revealed no new truth. They will be studied in their place 
as parts of a great continuous movement never more manifest than 
today. The time has come when religious education can no longer 
ignore the entire history and literature of the Christian church and 
the Christian nations, confining its attention to ancient Jewish 
history and literature, and to Christianity in its first generation. 

All that is now taught to children above the lowest grades in the 
Sunday school is given in the form of explanations, illustrations, or ap- 
plications of a portion of Bible text, or as supposed deductions from it. 
The method is in the last degree cumbersome, fragmentary, and con- 
fusing. It rests upon the theory that "all things necessary for man's 
salvation, faith, and life are either expressly set down in Scripture, or 
by good and necessary consequence may be deduced from Scripture;" 
in other words, that a man may learn all that he needs to know without 
studying his own nature, situation, and environment, or anything 
that has happened within the last two thousand years, or anything 
that is going on now. As a matter of fact, a vast amount of extra- 
biblical material is brought in under the heads of explanations, 
illustrations, applications, and deductions. But it is brought in "in 
mangled forms." The result is that the learner is left in hopeless 
confusion of mind as to what really is in the Bible and what is not. 
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Nowhere does the weakness of the method appear more strikingly 
than in the attempt to enforce the duty of total abstinence from what 
the Bible says of wine. 

The contention of this article is that all of this illustrative and 
supposedly deductive matter can be much more clearly, consecutively, 
comprehensively, and impressively presented in separate courses of 
lessons that do not profess at all to be Bible studies. Let the young 
be familiarized with so much of the Bible as is suited to their imma- 
turity, but let them at the same time, in other classes, be instructed 
in the facts of nature and of history, in that knowledge of their own 
minds and bodies, and of the present state of the world, which shall 
enable them to bring the truths of the Bible into relation with realities. 
Let us reorganize the curriculum of the Sunday school upon peda- 
gogical principles, so that upon the completion of it a young Christian 
may know where he is, what is now going on, and how he may most 
effectively take part in the enterprises of good men. 

There is abundant time in the fifteen years for all that is here 
asked for. All that is now learned of the Bible, were attention 
fixed upon it apart from illustrative and homiletical matter, could 
be very quickly mastered. Only very limited portions of the Old 
Testament are ever used in the instruction of classes under the adult 
grade. The legal codes, the histories of the kings, the long dialogues 
in the book of Job, the majority of the psalms, the mass of the proverbs, 
the repetitious and obscure chapters of the prophets, cannot be 
taught to children. It is only a few striking incidents and choice 
extracts that are available. When the assigned lessons include 
more, the teachers simply fill up the time with something else. The 
question may well be raised whether it is desirable that Christian 
children should have in their hands the complete unexpurgated Old 
Testament. Let any parent peruse the book of Genesis, and mark 
how largely it is concerned with marital secrets, obstetrical details, 
and the minutiae of sexual sins, and then let him consider whether he 
wishes his little son and daughter to begin their religious education 
with that as a textbook. True, the story of Joseph is there; but it 
stands in its moral beauty "a white lily in a stagnant fen," if we may 
adapt Longfellow's words; for it is interrupted for the hideous par- 
ticulars of Judah's family history. Beginners in other departments 
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of knowledge are not sent to original sources. Public-school children 
do not study Roman or English history from unedited documents. 
Experts are now pretty generally agreed that the history as given in 
the Old Testament is idealized for sermonic purposes, and that the 
events did not happen as pictured. Would it not be well then, in 
view of all considerations, to have prepared a set of four brief text- 
books, one containing such Old Testament stories as are suitable 
for the youngest, one with narratives for older children, one giving 
the main facts of Hebrew history as now understood, and one made 
up of the choicest extracts of poetry, wisdom, and prophecy ? With 
these four small books, expressed in English as spoken today in 
America, the pupils could be quickly and thoroughly familiarized; 
and they would know more, and know it more definitely, than under 
the present system. 

The New Testament has a surprisingly limited amount of matter 
for use below the adult grade. It is, to begin with, a very small 
book. Printed in ordinary type and in the manner of ordinary 
books, it makes a volume of less than five hundred pages. It opens 
with four lives of Christ, all very brief, and yet each so largely dupli- 
cating the others that the net result can be compressed into a single 
narrative of little over half the compass of the four. The book of 
Acts follows, and within sixty-five pages sketches the establishment 
of the church and the missionary labors of Peter and Paul. Into 
the controversy over circumcision, which bulks so large in the book 
of Acts, and into the details of Paul's itineraries around the iEgean, 
our children are not often taken. The remainder of the New Testa- 
ment, comprising the epistles and the book of Revelation, yields but 
little for those in their teens and below. Here, as in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is a matter of a few choice extracts. 

With so limited an amount of biblical material in actual use, 
how is the time for fifteen years filled up ? It is filled in several ways : 
by needless repetitions; by dwelling at length upon details of oriental 
geography, natural history, and social life; by finding deep sugges- 
tions in the small words and phrases of the passage; and last, and 
far worst, by making believe to deduce from the text, often in out- 
rageous violation of logic, practical lessons really based upon the 
teacher's observations of life. Such a system cannot much longer 
maintain its ground. 
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The greatest danger at this crisis is that the tremendous enthu- 
siasm which has been aroused for religious education may flow into 
the channel of Bibliolatry, and may result mainly in an increase of 
pedantry. We are too much interested in the book as a book, and 
too little interested in the subject of which the book treats. The 
orientalist, the grammarian, the lexicographer, and the critic are 
too much in evidence. The Bible will always be the supreme book of 
the Sunday school. There need be no fear that it can be set aside. 
It will not in the future be less reverently and lovingly studied. 
The significance of Jesus will not decrease, but will increase. But 
one of the things that the religious world has yet to learn from Jesus 
is the unimportance of mere words. The greatest lesson of the Old 
Testament is that God is in all nature and in all history and in every 
individual life. The archaeologist should fall into the background 
when religion is presented to the young. Alongside the Bible will 
come into the Sunday schools of the future a series of textbooks as 
well written, as well printed, and as magnificently illustrated as are 
the best books of the public schools; and these books will connect 
the great truths of the Bible with the life of the times and of all time. 
Instead of an occasional, chance illustration from some incident in 
the life of Martin Luther or of John Howard, there will be books to 
tell consecutively about the heroic men and women of Christian 
history, and those great movements in which they led. The strange 
eventful story of the church's experiments with monasticism, celibacy, 
crusades, witchcraft, papacy, union of church and state, and all the 
rest, must be told. The long and glorious fight for purity, liberty, 
and the enlightenment of the world must be understood. There 
should be a book upon the religious history of our own country and 
upon the duties of patriotism. There must be in the Sunday school 
a religious geography, like a common-school geography, but exhibiting 
the present moral and religious conditions of the populations of the 
globe in maps and pictures, as a basis for intelligent interest in the 
progress of God's kingdom all over the world. 

It is as yet premature to attempt to say just how many or what 
books can be used in the new curriculum. But it is clear that there 
should be books dealing with the moral problems that confront the 
individual and society today. The drink question is one of the largest 
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questions of our times. It cannot be disposed of deductively in an 
occasional temperance lesson from the Bible. The physiological 
facts as they are viewed by the best physicians, and the sociological 
facts as they are known to the students of the common welfare, 
should be embodied in a textbook upon stimulants and narcotics 
which should form part of the education of every child. A large 
place must be given to books that shall instruct and interest the 
growing youth in the ways in which good is now being done. Social 
settlements, and the manifold other instrumentalities by which the 
unfortunate, the sinned-against, and the sinning are sought out, 
relieved, and saved, must be fully explained. The young Christian 
coming of age should be prepared to enter intelligently and enthu- 
siastically into the religious activities of his time. He should have 
in mind the examples of the great and good. He should know 
wherein Christian men have failed, and wherein they have succeeded, 
in the past. He should have a correct orientation of himself in the 
world of thought and in the world of duty. 

The objection will, of course, be made that all of this is beyond 
the reach of the young and belongs to adults. Not so. Children 
twelve years of age study such subjects as the constitution of the 
United States in the day schools. The Bible lessons that we now 
teach concern affairs far more remote in time, place, and atmosphere 
than anything here advocated. To begin with things nearest at 
hand is a primary pedagogical principle. It holds in religious edu- 
cation as in all other. When religious education ceases to be pri- 
marily the study of a book, and becomes a study of the life which 
that book discloses, a new day will have dawned upon America. 



